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THE WRITER TO THE READER. 


These pages give the substance of a lecture on 
the two Sieges of Bristol during the Civil War. 
They have been written from scanty notes and faint 
reminiscences, far away from the places of which 
they speak, with few books, without the aid of 
m. ss. authorities and of those by whose knowledge 
of their city’s history and topography I should so gladly 
have profited. 

Before I delivered the lecture, I studied, as to the 
siege of 1643, de Gomme’s Journal,” the report of 
Fiennes’s Trial at S. AJban’s® and the passages in 
Clarendon, and as to that of 1645, Cromwell’s Letters 
to the Speaker, the chapter in Sprigge,” Rupert’s 
defence of himself and again the passages in 


(1) E. Warburton, Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers, vol. 
2, pp. 236-267 [London : 1849]. 

(2) Howell, State Trials, vol. 4. 

(3) History, bk. 7; Life, pt. 3. 

at Carlyle, Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches, letters 31 and 

33 [London : 1865], and Rushworth. 

Be Anglia Rediviva, pt. 2, c. 4 [London : 1647], Walker re nes 
this as a ‘‘legend or romance” of the re-modelled army by ‘‘ Sp 
alias Nathaniel Fines” [History of Inde (1648 )], and 
Warburton has thought it worth his while to mention the Boeri 
But Walker does not attempt to peeve it, he hated Fiennes and his 
party, and the vindication (at end of the chapter) of Fiennes’s 
conduct is weak evidence that the book is not authentic, Most of 
Sprigge’s account is in Rushworth. 


(6) E. Warburton, vol. 3, pp. 162-203, and Rushworth. 
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Clarendon.” From other original and contemporary 
sources, as the State Papers (1625-1637), in the calendar 
edited by Mr. Bruce, and A Chronicle of the Civil 
Wars of England, Scotland, and Ireland (1639-1675), 
I took a few hints and touches, I read also the 
histories (or rather the collections of materials for 
an history) of Bristol by Barrett,“ Seyer® and Evans,” 
and I looked at Hume, Lingard, Macaulay, Forster 
and others who have lately compiled paragraphs on 
the subject. Had I had time’and access to libraries, 
I should of course have consulted more authors.“ I 
also, for I was a stranger to Bristol, walked four times 
round the lines, remarking their lie and that of each 
fort and gate, and trying to see why attacks failed 
here and did not fail there. And I went over certain 
churches, Canynge’s House, the houses in Small Street, 
Messrs, Franklyn’s, 8. Peter’s Hospital and the Red 
Lodge, and saw as much of the antiquities of my period 
as I could. In this I was helped by the ladies and 
gentlemen who courteously showed me the treasures in 
their keeping, and most of all by Mr. Leech, the 
Editor of The Times and Mirror, to whose learning, 
intelligence and kindness I am deeply indebted ; 
without some such assistance as he gave me I should 
not have presumed to talk or write on this subject. I 

(7) History, bks. 8 and 9, 

(8) History, dc. [Bristol : 1789]. 

(9) Memoirs, &c, [Bristol : 1821]. 

(10) History, &c. [Bristol : 1824]. 


(11) In Mr. Lucas’s Secu/aria [London : 1862] are two essays, written 
I believe as lectures, on The Mediaeval Castle and The Mediaeval 
Borough, taking the type of each from Bristol. I have not used them, 
but = Sener I ae also Mr. Dallaway’s William 
Wyrcestre Redivivus [Bristol : 1823]. 
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have to thank him again and to thank my friends, the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, the Rev. I. K. Green and Mr. 
H. N. Daniell, for several suggestions as to the matter 
and form of my pamphlet. 

Now to harmonize the authorities when they con- 
tradict one another, to make that which is vague in 
them definite, and that clear which is obscure, I need 
an acquaintance, which I have not, with military affairs, 
with the history of Bristol as it was and as it is, and 
also with the history of the times. 

But I allow this essay to be published for the Clifton 
Committee for Promoting the Higher Education of 
Women, because in their too flattering opinion it 
is likely to interest the people of Bristol and Clifton 
in the history of their home, and because they tell 
me that no treatise of the kind is in the field already. 

It is certain that history cannot be read in books 
only: these, if they are scientific compilations, group 
facts for the reader and enable him to see them with 
the eyes of practised judges of evidence, or, if they 
are original authorities, bring him face to face with 
the past. But history must be read also in all its 
monuments, in nature, in art, in all institutions. An 
ancient town like Bristol is a sort of manuscript : 
in its form, in its buildings, in the names of its 
streets, the succession of passing ages has written down 
for us the story of their lives. And to students of 
any period of national history it is most important to 
know the place in that period of a town which they 
have always with them, in which they may see the 
actual scope and effect of a riot or a pageant or a plague, 
which they may use as a scale of measurement for the 


ay 


map of the time, as a ready means of judging distance, 
a phenomenon seldom rightly understood, which in 
this instance so well brings home to them a contest 
for the freedom of this island. 
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THE SIEGES OF BRISTOL 


DURING 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


Ar the outset of the Great Rebellion, Bristol lay in an 
hole, itself on a sharply rising ground, but at the bottom of 
a broken dish of rocky hills. On the Gloucestershire side, 
near Durdham Down, were three knolls: of these Brandon 
Hill, the most westerly, was also the highest; then not so 
lofty by 12 feet came S. Michael’s Hill, and thence the 
ridge after gently sinking rose again up to Prior’s Hill. 

On the first, S. Brandan,‘! a wandering hermit, was fabled 
to have rested from his search after mystic islands: there had 
been, dedicated under his invocation, a chapel which Earl 
William of Gloucester gave to the Benedictines of Tewkesbury 
and Bristol (1174); there a maiden had been allowed by the 
Bishop of Worcester to live in recognized retirement (1351), 
and in 1403 William of Wykeham had granted indulgences to 
a later anchorite and to all benefactors of 8. Brandan’s Chapel. 
§. Michael’s Hill was called after the church built on its side 


(1) All Bristolians who know Mr. Alban Butler’s notice of this saint 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poem on him will wish to believe that he 
once lived near Bristol. But Brandon Hill is a common hill-name 
(other forms of which are Brendon Hill, Brindon Hill, Breandown), and, 
like Benne Point, an instance of triplication of synonyms: bryn is 
Cymric, dun Saxonized Keltic for hill: the whole then is an hybrid 
composition meaning brow-shaped hill hill. It is likely that Brandon 
Hill was the name of the place, that before 1174 some hermit settled 
there and was called after it, and that in the end he was confused 
with S. Brandan. But none who have not seen the various ways of 
ogo J of the hill’s name and the original documents about the chapel 
can safely speculate on the subject. 
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and given by Earl William to those Benedictines at the same 
time. And to the Benedictine Priory of 8. James’s Prior’s 
Hill also belonged. 

Froni this last ascent the eye followed the outline of the 
eastern suburbs as it trended down southerly to the Avon,” 
and, crossing that, mounted at Pile Hill up to Totter Down. 

West of Totter Down, on the south of the river, lay 
Bedminster. West of Brandon Hill, on the north, the river 
ran far below 8. Vincent’s Cliffs. These took their name from 
a chapel in memory of the Martyr, which nestled in their 
bosom 120 feet above the ground, and which William of 
Worcester had visited in 1480. The hamlets of Clifton and 
Bedminster, though high over the city, were too far west to 
command it. 

The earliest shape known to have been given to Bristol, 
as to Chester, Oxford and other towns, was that of a Cross, 
One arm of this stretched from the bottom of Broad Street 
to Bristol Bridge, from §. John’s Gate to that of S. 
Nicholas. One from 8. Leonard’s to Aella or New Gate, from 
the point above the Draw-bridge on the Frome, where Clare 
Street runs into Corn Street to the end of Narrow Wine 
Street. These arms cut at the top of an hill on which stood 
the High Cross. 

The oldest gates were SS. John’s, Leonard’s and Nicholas’s, 
each under the spire of its respective church; Aella Gate near 
the Castle; Pithay or Aylward’s, on the Frome, between this 
and S. John’s; Frome or Water Gate, outside the latter, at 
the foot of Christmas Steps; 8. Giles’s, at the end of Small 
Street. Then west of Pithay, between 8S. John’s and 
Nicholas’s, stood Tower and Defence Gates. All these lay in 


were stayed in their course through Bristol and dammed up into a 
floating harbour, a new channel south of the old being cut for the 
former. I shall speak of them as if no such change taken place, 
Otherwise I have used nut contemporary but modern names. 
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a surprisingly narrow compass,“ ‘upon a ground meetly 
eminent” between the Frome and the Avon. A wall ran 
from §. Nicholas’s to 8. Giles’s (passing inside the Welsh 
Back, the Grove and Broad Quay), and thence returned by 
Frome Gate, Pithay, and New to 8. Nicholas’s. Tower and 
Defence Gates stood in a wall also, a broken line probably 
from New to 8. John’s. 

On the south side of the Avon, and within the bend which 
it makes from Temple Mead to Redcliff Parade, the Parishes 
of 8. Mary Redcliff and of 8. Thomas (chapelries of Bedminster), 
and that of the Temple, grew thick with people and traffic. 
A wall had therefore to be built from Tower Harratz (by the 
Railway Stations) round the Temple precinct to Temple Gate, 
and then along Port Wall Lane, leaving 8. Mary’s outside, to 
Redcliff Gate. Just so London grew over the Fleet up to 
Temple Bar. Another gate may have been flung across 
Thomas Street, by the church; another, Hlaford’s or Lawford’s, 
stood over the Frome near the Rope Walk. 

Every gate was more or less like §. John’s, the one 
remaining, or like Temple Bar in London, and was made of 
stone and lath and plaster. 

The land west of the Frome was in 1642 still suburban. 
A century before the Master and Brethren of 8. Mark had 


(3) Mr. Isaac ‘ge reminds me that the City of London was not 
much larger than Victoria Park and about as large as Hyde Park. 


(4) Besides The Welsh Back, otherwise S. Nicholas’s Back or The 
there are at Bristol Temple Back, Redcliff Back, S. James’s Back, 
S. Augustin’s Back, Back Avon, Back Street, k Hall, What does 
Back mean? If these places were all on ges, we might compare 
Cefn, Rick, Rueck: if beck meant a tidal river, like the Avon and the 
Frome and Ly aie! all on these rivers, we might Sas ot Bean 
Abbey of Bec, Wans Beck Water, Back Brook, Sandbach, oe 
ped fecal actnt ht Nel gia ied Ace 9 ae iefly 
ecclesiastical, we may say that Back means the premises in the rear of 
such buildings sloping down to the river. If so, we should compare (i) 
the 16th century use of back-side and back and (ij) Back, a place two or 
three miles below Gloucester and a few yards from the Severn, and 
the Backs of the fiparian college at Cambridge. The Welsh Back 
would be the back buildings of the foreigners, 
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lately had their hospital turned into a grammar-school for the 
city and a chapel for the Mayor, and the Austin Canons had 
seen their abbey become Trinity College and their church a 
cathedral. The aristocracy of the Close and of the Tolzey ® 
made College Green and 8. Augustin’s Back rich and 
fashionable. To the south lay Canons’ Marsh, to the west and 
north those beautiful hills and the wild downs of Clifton and 
Redland. In the tasteful splendour of the Red Lodge in Park 
Row we have a picture of Bristolian life. But these 
suburban buildings after all were scattered; they were 
grudgingly and feebly defended in the sieges, and the necessity 
of defending them impaired the strength and cheerfulness of 
the garrisons, 

Bristol then was naturally weak from the southern foot of 
Prior’s Hill to Temple Gate ; its Somersetshire quarter could 
easily be assaulted by sappers from Totter Down; the Avon 
flowed past the south side of its western suburbs, and up this 
ships could not or did not force their way; from the three 
northern hills, had they been taken, it could have been levelled 
with the ground. 

From a military point of view the possession of this, the 
second city in England, was of vast importance. It had 
great riches, being a sort of centre to that industrial interest 
which has now passed away to the north. Its Governor held 
the keys of the farther west and of South Wales; he was 
master of the traffic of that inland sea, the Severn, as far as 
Gloucester, and he could make the shipping of the Welsh and 

isos called tho Ootatec, waa scclonsode ia Core Sires, im: fehl 


all , the Kalendaries’ church. It was built in 1550, rebuilt in 
1610 and iil : in 1616 it ‘was enlightened and the leads made 


this piazza stood 
Pr 1ss2, rebels in PTO 77h 1788, and in 1824 by the 
— bailing In 1691 there was another Tolzey by 8. Thomas’s 
urch, 
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English coasts his own, and open trade to London; his 
neighbourhood to Wales from time to time supplied him with 
a body of foot, easily transported over the Severn; he had a 
port very important for the service of Ireland and for foreign 
intercourse, and a stronghold round which his friends might 
rally. 

This was the opinion of Baron de Gomme, Prince Rupert’s 
Engineer-General: it was the opinion of Cromwell. And 
therefore in about two years Bristol was twice besieged. 


To understand the behaviour of the Bristolians during these 
sieges, we must know how nearly the measures of the 
Stuarts had touched the city. 

James and Charles, in their attempt to make themselves 
absolute, to free monarchy from limitations imposed on it by 
a tradition to which even the Tudor dynasty had not put an 
end, had relied on the bulk of the English clergy, on the 
colleges and halls” at Cambridge and at Oxford, where the 
clergy were trained, on the servants and other creatures to 
whom they were personally attached, in a word on favourites. 
They had mistrusted the better aristocrats, they had mistrusted 
the country gentlemén and the yeomen, that powerful body, 
they had mistrusted the towns’ people most of all. And the 
Puritan party was made up of these objects of their suspicion. 

It has been a common-place with the despot, from Count 
Bismarck upwards, that great towns are great evils, nests 
of wickedness and mischief, hot-beds of principles perilous 
to states, and though London had never been independent 
of the country, never been like Venice, and though Bristol 
had been independent only for four years, they had always © 
been fastnesses of liberty. Earl Simon and Bolingbroke 


(6) The universities, in which these institutions were, did not at 
the time faithfully discharge their ancient functions, and had begun 
to sink into a long sleep, hardly broken by the Puritan ascendancy. 
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had looked to them once, and they were now the hope of 
the House of Commons. The Tudors, adopting a theory 
(at least as old as Richard the First, and based on a regard 
to the health of people and to the safety of houses) that 
the Magistrate should control the building of towns, carried 
it into practice in London to set bounds to discontent. In 
desiring to check the growth of the capital, as James and 
Charles had followed the Tudors, so Cromwell and Charles 
the Second followed them. There was a plan then in vogue 
among the Turks of unpeopling the country, gathering its 
inhabitants into provincial cities, and governing them thus: 
this was beyond the power of the first two Stuarts and 
their unconstitutional proclamations against building did not 
apply to Bristol, nor was the city especially oppressed in 
matters of religion. But it felt deeply the other grievances 
because of which the land mourned. 

For Charles, in his first acts towards Bristol, acts imitated 
from his father’s, had displayed that jealousy of urban 
intelligence, that longing after urban wealth, with which 
the mind of his family was infused. On coming to the 
throne he dreaded ‘‘the impertinences of Parliaments” 
and he hated them, but he also needed money. Whither 
should he turn in his distress if not to Bristol? There, he 
thought, were rich and timorous citizens: there (as the jest 
ran in Athens) were fig-trees ready for shaking. In 1626, 
despairing of supplies from the Commons, he tried to alarm 
the country. There was a danger, it was pretended, of 
invasion. In July the gates of Bristol were, at the command 
of the Privy Council, nightly guarded by train-bands with 
halberts and muskets — bands kept up im the most 
annoying manner, and, till S. James’s Fair was over 
and the strangers whom it gathered had gone home, 
gentlemen-volunteers walked the rounds of the city. In 
August the King was for forcing a loan from London and 
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the great ports, all well frightened (he hoped) by public 
prayers and precautions. But “Bristol was the first to 
remonstrate against the plan of completing what Parliament 
had left unfinished. It had undergone such great losses 
by the stoppage of trade with Spain, that it could not 
yield what was asked.” Its refusal was sent in on the 
15th of August: three days later Charles confirmed the charter 
granted to the city in 1604, and by this confirmation, 
useless if not insincere, got his money in the shape of fees. 
On the 13th of April, 1629, not quite three years after this, 
and at the outset of the long period of government without 
a Parliament, he granted another, and this time an original 
charter, by which the castle was transferred from Gloucester- 
shire to the city: for that, indeed, there was some reason. 
At the close of Elizabeth’s reign, the Constable had been an 
absentee, and a mean and unworthy deputy had allowed 
some fifty families, comprising four times as many thieves 
and beggars, all base cottagers and scandalous inmates, to 
pester the castle and to hover, like birds of prey, round 8. 
Peter’s Church-yard, where the Mint was working. These 
rogues, with other disorderly livers, some of whom had fled 
from service in the wars, were still, in 1629, trying the 
patience of the city and raising its rates, and no county magis- 
trates were at hand to control them. Charles, therefore, at 
the Queen’s request, made the castle over to the corporation. 


(7) In itself a mere confirmation of those of 1559 and 1581. These 
again did little else than confirm, the one a charter of 1547, the other 
one of 1499. That of 1499 confirmed that of 1373, which constituted 
Bristol a county ; but that of 1547 only confirmed that of 1510, which, 
in its turn, confirmed those of 1488 and 1499, That of 1488 confirmed 
those of 1461 and 1462, Of these, one confirmed that of 1396, one 
resumed but resumed practically to confirm that of 1445. Now, take 
this weary list of 13 charters : 3, those of 1373, 1396, and 1445, are 
distinct and original grants, the rest contain ‘‘damnable iteration,” 
with here and there an addition or a change, and doubtless (like the 
Welsh and Cheshire mises) were unnecessary and galling instra- 
ments of extortion. There was no precedent for the forfeiture of city 
charters and therefore these frequent confirmations were all useless. 
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But the year after he sold it to them (reserving, as we shall 
see, his rights over it) for about £1,000 in money of the 
time. Now, these exactions had a colour of justice, but 
not so other impositions on Bristol and its people. In 1632 
an obscure person brought an action for wrongful imprison- 
ment against a King’s messenger and the man was arrested 
one Sunday. The next day the Common Council, with 
humble apologies for its officers, let him go, but the sheriff 
and many others were sent for to the Star Chamber, where it 
cost them dear before they were all discharged. In 1634, 
Bristol was taxed with ship-money; it® had to furnish a 
vessel of 100 tons, 40 men, and £1,000. To repel the 
Armada it had given twice as much. But a Royal Commission 
was issued in 1637, to enquire what sums of money had been 
illegally collected at Bristol, and what was due to the King, 
and we might have thought that the object of this was to 
redress the injured. In truth, however, from September 
to December, 1637,—the Commission was appointed on the 30th 
of November,—Bristol was never free “from commissioners and 
pursuivants of sundry sorts, which lay in several parts of our 
city, to make enquiry, not only against merchants, but against 
other tradesmen.” These mercenary sycophants pried into the 
course of the merchant-princes’ lives for years and years. 
These hired inquisitors put them on their oaths. In 1638 
they were summoned to London, and after that long and 
tiresome journey they appeared one by one before the frowning 
Commission, _‘‘ What goods have you sent to sea? What 
have you imported? Some of your friends and partners 
have made untrue returns: what do you know of them?” 
Thus they “were constrained for discharge of their consciences 

(8) I have not reduced any sum of money mentioned to its prot 


value: but I should have used five as the proper multiple, 
prices fluctuated so much during the war. 


(9) Liverpool had no vessel and only one fortieth of the money’ 
to furnish. 
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to accuse one another” and themselves. The books of the 
Custom-house had been searched for entries of their ships. 
This evidence was taken down and used. Falsehood was heavily 
punished. A second visit to London, long and costly imprison- 
ment, enormous fines, sermons from docile doctors on the text 
“ reddite omnibus debita,” taught them ‘how unthrifty a thing 
it was, by too strict a detaining of what was his, to put the 
King as strictly to enquire what was his own.” But Charles 
stooped to lower game. The soap-maker had £4 to pay for 
each ton of soap that he manufactured, and soap was a 
staple of trade at Bristol: he was “rated what quantity 
he should yearly make,” and a weekly account of his doings 
was officially taken. The brewer ‘was enjoined to pay 
forty marks a year for a commission. Of all which the poor 
commons do feel the smart.” Ship-owners or parsons, church- 
lands or butter and calf skins,—it was all one: all had to 
loathe this espionage; toll was taken, with hardly a pretence 
of right, from every thing. The merchants, with a touching 
trust in the fatherly feeling of the Sovereign, who like 
Laud feigned civility to the commercial class, sent some of 
their number, four of whom were aldermen, to complain of 
these unconstitutional delators and robbers. He most graciously 
embraced his fractious children. He was sorry that, by being 
misinformed, he had granted these Commissions. He could not 
now recall them ; but he gave the city liberty to prefer a bill 
against them in the Star Chamber, and to retain any counsel 
it pleased to plead for it before the Privy Council. Affected 
by the tenderness of Charles, the dupes stayed in London, at 
no small expense, for eight months, waiting for the end of a trial 
in which the judges were the defendants. Even then ‘‘his 
Majesty graciously wished them to follow their suit ; when it 
came to the highest, his Grace would mediate between them,” 
between Bristol and his servants who (he owned) had wronged 
it at his orders. But the deputation now returned to 
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explain to those who sent them the desperate contivances 
of hypocritical tyranny. 

Can we wonder that Bristol, which might well dispute with 
Exeter the title of Queen of the West, which even now, in its 
comparative decay, reminds the Londoner gazing on it in Corn 
Street, or from the tower of the Temple Church, or from the 
Royal Fort, of the picturesque bustle and wealth of the 
capital, which was and is instinct with the many-coloured life 
and the various motion of commerce, the streets of which were 
crowded with strange seamen, and the walls of its houses rich 
with Gibbons’s marvellous carving and their cupboards with 
plate,—can we wonder that Bristol, ‘‘anciently reputed and 
called The Queen’s Chamber as London was The King’s,” sided 
as an whole with the Puritans in what, till 1859, was officially 
styled ‘the unnatural rebellion”? 

Charles was reminded of his rapacious insolence in 1642, by 
the mock resistance of the Bristolians to his enemies; in 1643, 
by their unwilling surrender to his nephew. He was reminded 
of it in 1645, by their failure to support him, when a show of 
support might have aided him, when the loss of Bristol was 
as crushing as that of the battle of Naseby, and an “‘earth- 
quake in all the little quarters the King had left.” 


Early in 1642, we find the King and the Parliament each 
striving to gain the city, and the city, though in itsheart of hearts 
it favoured the opposition, keeping up an apparent attachment 
to the nominal government. If, in February, Charles sends to 
complain to the Council of ‘‘some upstart sects in religion,” 
as, perhaps, the Baptists in Broad Mead, and of ‘‘malevolents 
to his person,” and to urge the city not to rise against him, 
in March Denzil Holles (who, like Hampden, had given 
£1,000 to suppress the Irish rebellion) is sent by the Commons 
to command the Bristol militia. If, in January, Bristol spares 4 
pieces of cannons to fortify seditious Marlborough, and 10 barrels 
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of powder to aid seditious Gloucester, yet she had only sent 
500 men to Ireland, and in July, 1642, she will not let in the. 
Royalist horse, under Sir Fernando Gorges and Smyth of 
Ashton Court, pleading that Charles had not expressly ordered 
her to admit troops of either party’s, but had bidden her keep 
and defend herself for his use. 

Meanwhile, the magistrates, by the 23rd of October, when 
the battle of Edge Hill opened the Civil War, had repaired 
the old walls and the castle. The latter was large, surrounded 
by a ditch, broad and deep, but not everywhere full of water, 
standing on a rock, covered with earth, but not minable; its 
foot was shielded by a thick parapet, its walls were high, and 
within them was a tower. An officer of a governor who lost 
it thought it tenable ; de Gomme, Engineer-general to Rupert, 


who took it from him, thought it weak,—‘‘the moat was wet .- 


but in some places ;” it had not fore-defences on all sides ; it 
had a redoubt and a sally-port, but on the south side, next to the 
Avon, where no one would attack it. Indeed, it was out of 
fashion. What they did as to the ramparts I do not know. 
About the beginning of December, 1642, Popham despatched 
500 horse to Bedminster, meaning to double this force at 
Bristol, and to fight with it for the Parliament. But the 
Council only looked to the portcullis of every gate, and the 
great chains they had hanged up within it, and the great 
strong rail, full of long iron spikes, outside, so that no horses 
could pass by or over it, and set the train-bands, by 100 at a 
time, armed with pikes and muskets, to keep “‘ watch and ward,” 
night and day, without and within, lest any strange force 
should enter. On the 2nd or the 5th, Thomas Essex, invited 
from Gloucester by the Puritans, was hourly expected at 
Bristol with two regiments. There were cannon on the 
castle tower and two guns at Frome Gate, below Christmas 
Steps (for there, men thought, he would enter), and two at 
the High Cross, from which King Charles’s statue, side by side 
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with that of King John,“ a proto-type of his, looked moodily 
down Broad Street. The magistrates were sitting in the 
Tolzey. The Roundheads” were looking out towards Thorn- 
bury and Berkeley. 

Then happened one of those things which the enthusiastic 
piety of the time took for a token of God’s favour, but which 
doubtless was pre-arranged. A century of frantic women, 
the Mayoress and an ex-Mayoress at their head, and all 
Puritans, rushed in upon the Council tumultuously, petitioning 
for the opening of the gates. Bristol might now take revenge 
on him who had robbed her: she might safely betray the King, 
she could not safely withstand the Parliament-men. The 
magistrates faltered between their wishes and their shame. 
The Royalists were allowed to keep Frome Gate closed. But 
at New Gate, which was opened under the very ordnance of 
the castle by a woman’s trick, the Puritans let Essex in. He 
seized the castle, he pushed his troops up Narrow Wine Street, 
and the city was held for the Commons: while the corporation 
could plead necessity to the King should he ever call them to a 
reckoning. 

Essex was now Governor of Bristol. He had no written 
commission, but he had been appointed by Lord Essex, and the 
appointment had been approved by Parliament. His fall, 
however, was sudden. He was suspected of treachery: it 
was known that he kept company with Royalists, and with 


(10) James the First and Edward the Fourth faced Bristol Bridge, 
the Third and Sixth Henries Narrow Wine Street, Edward the 

and Elizabeth Corn Street. The Cross had been raised in height in 
1633 to 40 feet. It was afterwards set up on College Green (where 
a model of it stands, and where about 1560 was another Cross). In 
1763 it was put in a corner of the Cathedral Close, and the next 
year Dean Barton gave it to Mr. Hoare, of Stourhead. 


(11) There are at least three accounts of the origin of this name. 
(i) The Puritans commonly wore short hair. (ij) The Queen called 
Barnadistone, a ee ringleader of a mob, ‘an handsome 
young roundhead.” (iij) The Queen, at Strafford’s trial, seeing Pym, 
who wore long hair, but whose head was like a shuttle, asked who 
that round-headed man was. The last is perhaps the best. 
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jovial Royalists. Andon the 25th of January, 1643, he startled 
and enraged his soldiers, for they were Englishmen and 
unaccustomed to the savage swiftness of “ martial law,” by 
shooting down a trooper who had asked for his pay. He was 
also accused of purposely neglecting to go on with the fortifi- 
cations: if he made Essex Fort, in Park Row, it was perhaps 
his only work. 

On the 16th or 18th of February Nathaniel Fiennes, with 
five companies, and as many troops, arrived at Bristol, and in 
ten days more Popham, Hungerford, and Walker (who also 
with Prynne, another M.P., brought Fiennes to a court martial 
eleven months later) had a large body of men in the city 
under their command. Thus backed up, Fiennes obeyed an 
order from Lord Essex to arrest the Governor. The latter was 
to have gone out coursing on the 25th of February, but the day 
was very wet. On Monday, however, the 29th, he went to 
Redland, to the house of a Captain Hill, a friend of Prince 
Rupert’s. There, as he was feasting and revelling and 
hatching treason with divers gentlemen and ladies after his 
accustomed manner, Fiennes, with a body of horse, took him 
prisoner, and sent him to Berkeley Castle. 

He was succeeded by his captor, a man such as the chances 
of that day often made. By nature a civilian, he showed 
himself a politician of keenness and solidity on the Committee 
of both Kingdoms (1647), on the Council of State, which was 
the Protector’s Ministry (1654), and on ‘the Committee of 
Kingship ” (1657). As a lawyer he had the sense and courage 
to obey an ordinance for the reform of Chancery, passed by 
the Protector in Council, but not confirmed by Parliament, 
(1655), when older men swore they would be hanged before 
they would carry it out: and no doubt had he had time when 
he was Keeper of the Seals he would have lightened the work 
in store for Lord Cairns and Sir Roundell Palmer. Unhappily, 
his being son to Lord Saye and Sele, a subtle old ‘‘ Whig” 
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(to be guilty of an anachronism) and a popular member of the 
House of Peers, his being himself in the Commons, and the 
necessity under which his party lay in 1642 of having officers 
for show as well as officers for use, had raised him in the 
army. But Fiennes, the legal scholar and the able statesman, 
was misplaced as a soldier: and his inefficiency and physical 
and moral cowardice unfitted him for a command in which his 
known attachment to the cause and to its leaders kept him. 
Absurd as it seems that a middle-aged barrister and politician 
should have to defend the second city in England, such 
appointments were inevitable then and common. And men 
executing every kind of business, not admirably but fairly, 
became versatile, and carried on war and law-reform sluggishly 
though not disgracefully. The first Lord Shaftesbury, who, 
before he was called Achitophel, had been a noisy Oxford 
undergraduate, in Parliament, a cavalry officer, governor of a 
besieged town, now against the King—now for him, a field- 
marshal, a justice of the peace, Lord Chancellor, a minister, a 
demagogue, and had looked after his own estates and lawsuits 
all the time, was the ideal of a public man in England then and 
in the United States during the late war. And when we find 
Fiennes blamed for his conduct at Bristol, we must remember 
that the Royalist commanders excused him, that Lord Essex 
pardoned him, that he was employed later on by Cromwell, and 
that, ‘if he had not encumbered himself with command in the 
army, to which men thought his nature not so well disposed, 
he had sure,” thought Clarendon, ‘been second to none in [the 
Puritan] councils, after Mr. Hampden’s death.” 

Between the 17th of December, 1642, and the 20th of 
February, 1643, Bristol had paid Colonel Essex £3,400 ‘for 
the present occasions of the King and kingdom.” Fiennes now 
laid a tax, confirmed by Parliament, of £55 15s. a week on 
the real and personal property of the citizens, to be continued 
for three months, or until the King’s troops were disbanded, the 
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first payment to be made on the 1st of March. In ten weeks, 
however, he had had (not £557 10s. but) £2,000; and during 
that period £2,000 had been paid to Waller also, and £600 
worth of plate (at 4s. 4d. an ounce) had been lent to Parlia- 
ment. Fiennes had spent his money in storing the city and 
partly fortifying it. 

On the 8th of March, Rupert, Maurice and Digby, with 
their horse and foot, appeared on Durdham Down. They had 
advanced out of Hampshire to Chipping (or Market) Sodbury, 
a town in a valley below the downs, and fifteen miles E.N.E. 
of Bristol; there finding that Fiennes had broken down 
Keynsham Bridge, so as to secure the Somersetshire side of the 
city, thought to be the weaker, they went by way of Horfield 
and Westbury to the northern hills. 

Meanwhile, a plot, all the more dangerous for being 
modelled on the London ‘‘ Tomkins and Chaloner Plot,’ had been 
shaped in Bristol. The Royalists (some rich and powerful, 
disaffected to reformed religion, and conscious of having 
opposed the Parliament ; some of the basest and lowest sort, 
a needy residuum, naturally hating good order, and at the 
devotion of the wealthy) had arranged to surprise the main- 
guard of the garrison, to seize Frome Gate, to rouse their 
party by ringing the bells of 8. John’s and 8. Michael’s: then 
with the watchword ‘“ Charles!” on their lips and bits of 
white ribbon on their breasts, they were to overpower the 
Puritans, “‘the middle rank of the citizens,” and those 
especially who lived on and near Bristol Bridge, and to let 
in Rupert when he had dashed down 8. Michael’s Hill, where, 
as yet, there was no rampart to hinder him. About one 
o’clock in the morning of the 9th of March, the enemy were 
lying on their beds of hay and eating their supper by fire-light, 
and at Bristol the Puritan officers were in council. Some women, 
for they it seems were the flower of the Parliamentarian party, 
went and told Fiennes that there was one pack of traitors at 
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Boucher’s, in Christmas Street, near Frome Gate, and that 
Alderman Yeomans, sheriff in 1642, had just such another pack 
at his house in Wine Street, ready to master New Gate and 
the castle. Yeomans and his 24 friends were seized by 40 
musketeers, and 51 out of 60 were taken with Boucher in 
Christmas Street, and the 77 conspirators, arms and all, were 
sent to the castle. Other principals and accessories were 
afterwards captured. In the house of one Towgood, perhaps 
the Vicar of S. Nicholas, sequestrated in 1646, were found 
damning papers, between £3,000 and £4,000 in cash and 
plate, 20 loaded muskets, and ‘divers instruments to murder 
and destroy with cruelty such as [the informants of the House 
of Commons] never saw before,” and which were perhaps the 
mere creatures of imagination, ignorance or rhetorical artifice. 

The plot was now marred, and the gates kept close. When 
day dawned the Bristolians fired a gun from a fort on 8. 
Michael’s Hill at the Royalists and killed one of their horses. 
On this, cursing the seamen and others who (they thought) 
had betrayed them, they marched away. In the afternoon 
they sent a trumpeter, demanding the bodies of two men who 
had been killed on the down, and asking also for a pound of 
tobacco for Lord Cleveland. Fiennes gave him one pound and 
Popham another, and then Rupert went off to Cirencester and 
Oxford. On his departure, “the country came in unto them 
very strong, and they were very courageous”; Waller, who 
was 12 or 14 miles off, reached Bristol on the 15th March, 
having driven the sheepish clowns and their stores before him 
into the city. 

Yeomans and Boucher lay nearly twelve weeks, chained 
neck and foot, in a dungeon in the castle. They were then 
tried by a court martial, and Lord Essex and the Commons 
confirmed its sentence of death. The place chosen for their 
execution was in Wine Street, before Yeomans’s own door; but 
the Corn Market stood in the way, and the ladder was reared 
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in sight of the High Cross, near the Guard House. At noon, on 
the 30th of May, they were brought up and hanged. Charles 
had in vain tried to save them: those who prayed for them at 
the last were knocked on the head: the good offices of Towgood 
and Standfast, the Rector of Christ Church, were denied them, 
and three Puritans taunted them with their “hypocrisy” to 
the end. They were hanged by Langrish and Clifton, officers 
of Fiennes, under the Governor himself and Baugh, a sheep- 
skin dresser, his associate, and Herbert, the Provost Marshal. 
Boucher was buried in 8. Werburgh’s, Yeomans in 8. Mary-le- 
Port’s. He left a wife and nine children, one unborn, and the 
eldest not yet able to put on its own clothes; his lands were 
taken from her, and she only redeemed them at a loss of £500. 

Prynne and Walker, two Puritans, afterwards arraigned 
Fiennes for apprehending, condemning, and executing these 
men by ‘martial law,” on account of their mere intention to 
deliver up Bristol to Rupert. And when on the 19th of 
February, 1644, Charles pardoned the Bristolians, he excepted 
Fiennes, Baugh, Herbert and other accomplices in that 
‘* murder.” 

The Parliament, however, was now dominant: it possessed 
the rich county of Somerset, it had access to Wales, it kept the 
King in constant fear and closed the traffic of the channel to 
him. A sign of its dominion in Bristol was, that Stephens, a 
draper, destroyed the Virgin’s Chapel, on the Bridge,“ a 
Puritan quarter, ‘the inhabitants whereof,” says Clarendon, 
“Jay under some brand of malignity,“® though no doubt 


(12) Stephens, sheriff under Rupert in 1645, and therefore a 
renegade, obtained in 1649 a grant of two of the stone arches (there 
were four in all) on which the priests’ tenements had stood, for him 
and his son to build on. 

(13) Clarendon here uses malignity of Puritans and honest of 
wards the Jacobites tried to nope iate it. The old quarter retains 
its traditions; and ‘‘Bristol Bridge” is still a proverb, meaning 
** Attack your enemies,” 
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there were many honest men among them,” and were known 
as Bridgemen. Fiennes now went on with the lines, 
and these, as they were in July, 1643, I will endeavour 
to sketch: the vagueness of the authorities, the frequent 
absence of any trace of the works and the hesitation 
of tradition, prevent accurate statement. 

Fiennes then had brought a rampart of earth, of mean 
strength (not comparable to the curtains, parts of which 
remain near Oxford), from four to five or six feet high, 
and three feet thick at the top, well nigh round about Bristol. 
It was such as that which was drawn round London, under 
an Ordinance of March, 1643, and at which the London 
women worked so hard. He had cut outside a ditch, 
wider and deeper in some parts than in others, from two 
to three yards broad, in depth hardly five feet, and in rocky 
ground less : about some of the forts, eight or nine feet deep 
and broad; about one, four feet deep and eighteen broad, and 
here horses went up and down in it: on the north side it was cut 
in the stone, and therefore wet only here and there. The 
hedges and underwood and hollows outside the ditch, uncut 
and unlevelled, sheltered the advance of an enemy. The 
rampart ran almost continuously through five (or six) batteries, 
between every two of which was a little ravelin, thrusting 
out a sharp angle (as on the south side of Brandon Hill), and 
through three gates and a tower. The forts were palisaded, 
but had no fore-defences, sometimes not so much as a barn or 
foot-bank. On the north side, where the ditch was shallow and 
the line often low and weak, the works might easily be stormed : 
but, except between Brandon Hill and Mr. Tyndall’s Park, 
they could not be approached by mining, for the ground else- 
where was stony, and the forts high and strong. On the 
south, from Temple Mead to Redcliff, there was a level plain 
before the line, and the line itself was well supported and 
high, and the town-ditch was deep and broad. Here then 
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they should have mined. And in both sieges the assailants 
took the works on the north by storm, and failed in trying to 
take those on the south in the same way. 

Now, if a man were to row from the Gas Works on the north 
side of the Avon up between the Sea-banks and Bedminster, 
and past the mouth of the Frome and Queen Square on the 
left, and S. Raphael’s on the right, he would see how much of 
Bristol the river defended, and at last would find himself at 
Redcliff Back at one end of the line. Hence the old wall ran 
beside the town-ditch through Port Wall Lane and Back Avon 
Walk, and over the carved and pillared corridors just 
discovered. At Redcliff Back, Redcliff Gate and S. Mary’s (a 
strong place), there were 15 guns, commanding the water and 
Pile Hill. At Zemple Gate and Tower Harratz (the latter stood 
where the Railway Stations are and was very strong) there 
were 14 guns: here the wall struck the Avon. Starting once 
more from the north bank the line ran outside the castle, 
across Cheese Lane, Bread Street, Unity Street, by the east 
end of Jacob Street to Trinity Hospital, where Old Market 
Street meets West Street, through New Street and across the 
Rope Walk to Lawford’s Gate (7 guns) and a bridge over the 
Frome. It was now drawn through the Meadow, by the lonely 
City Pest-house in Newfoundland Street, along Pritchard 
Street, the west side of Portland Square and Cave Street, 
across Wilder Street and Stoke’s Croft, the Gloucester Road. 
Here where the Baptist College, the happy owner of a minia- 
ture of Cromwell, by Cooper, is now standing, a strong high 
rampart, watching and shutting the highway, with a gate of 
timber-bars outside, guarded the bottom of Hillgrove Street. 
On that steep ascent lay a spur-work, and, as in climbing it you 
turn to breathe, Jamaica Street and Carolina Row remind you 
of the past trade of Bristol, and the “ ” of factory chimneys 
in front of you remind you of its present industry. From the 
top of Hillgrove Street, the line ran by Nugent Hill and 
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Fremantle Place and Square to Prior’s Hill Fort (18 guns). 
This lay on the outward edge of the knoll called also Nine 
Tree Hill, from the elms with which it was crowned, and 
Steep Hill, at the east ends of S. James’s Place and Parade 
and Somerset Street. Now came a curtain by 8. Matthew’s, 
at the back of Montagu and King’s Down Parades. In this, 
within musket-shot of Prior’s Hill Fort, behind ‘the 
Montagu,” a turtle tavern,“ was a redoubt 18 feet square, 
named later after a man who commanded it Colston’s Fort (7 
guns): a house built in 1823 stands on the site of it. Thence 
the line, cutting Alfred Place and passing through the block 
between Paul and Southwell Streets, crooked a little north- 
ward to fetch in a battery which lay across 8. Michael’s Hill, 
on the road beside ‘‘ Alderman Jones’s house.” Then it went 
behind Eldridge’s School and through his fields, up to a fort on 
the last-named hill. This was Windmill (afterwards The Great, 
or’ Zhe Royal) Fort, into which Fort Lane led from the road. In 
1643 it was perhaps small, but Rupert made it a large 
pentagonal storehouse and battery, and gave it 22 or 24 guns. It 
stood on the site of Mr. Tyndall’s house and garden and 
stable-yard. Thence the line trended westward, down the hill, 
cutting Queen’s Road between Park Street (which was not 
begun till 1775) and the Bristol Library, cutting Berkeley 
Square (then Bullock’s Park, a mere common, all gorse and 
broom) at its south-east. corner, and running still westward up 
to the top of Brandon Hill. On the nape of this was Brandon 
Hill Fort (6 guns), 18 feet square and as many high, its ditch 
but narrow and shallow, by reason of the rockiness of the 
ground. On the south side lay a curtain which reached across 
Limekiln Lane to the Avon: at the foot of the hill, com- 
manding the river, was Water Fort (7 guns). Each battery 


(14) The tortoise, as the Alderman of Bristol, well learned in eating, 
knows by much experience, besides the delicious calibash and caliper, 
contains many different kinds of food. [Tom Jones, bk. 1, c. 1.] 
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was served by a master (at 17s. 6d. a week), a mate (at 14s.) 
and a few men (at 10s. each): the commissary in Windmill 
Fort had 30s. The Castle Gate had 16 guns, one of them ‘a 
long brass murderer”: Frome and Pithay, two a-piece. The 
circuit was five or (including the river) six miles: it was one 
mile from Prior’s Hill Fort to Tower Harratz. 


In July, 1643, the Royalists again encompassed Bristol. On 
the 5th, Maurice and Hopton led their horse, supported by the 
Cornishmen, then as now grave and steadfast, from the 
Cotswolds towards the table-land called Lansdown. Thence 
Waller, encamped behind strong batteries, sent Haslerig’s 
“« Lobsters”? and some dragoons, or mounted infantry, to meet 
them. At first, and for the first time, the Cavalier troopers 
were beaten. But soon, reinforced by the foot, they struggled 
up the heights and seized the guns. That night Waller, 
leaving his entrenchment lighted up to blind the enemy, 
retired to Bath. The Royalists also withdrew to Devizes: 
they had lost 600 of 2,000 horse, and above all, Sir Bevil 
Grenville, his horse falling in the third charge, had been struck 
down with a pole-axe and died at Cold Ashton Rectory. After 
this Waller had again been defeated at Roundway Down and 
driven towards Gloucester, and by that misfortune (says Cla- 
rendon) brought about a storm upon Bristol. 

The threatening clouds alarmed Fiennes. On the 17th of 
July he ordered 8. Peter’s, Savage’s burial-place, and SS. 
Philip’s and Jacob’s, lying east and west of the castle, to be 
pulled down, lest the Malignants, if they forced his low and 
decayed line, should seize them and overlook the town. But 
the approach of the enemy hindered them from clearing the 
ground. 

The next day Rupert marched out of Oxford, with fourteen 
weak regiments of foot, in three ‘‘tertias” or brigades, two 
wings (not brigades) of horse, his life guards and nine 
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troops of dragoons. De la Roche and Captain Fawcett were 
the commanders of his “fireworks,” which stood him in 
good stead. 

He meant to have first relieved Gloucester, but, now that 
Waller had parted with the West, the siege of Bristol was 
thought the better design. On his way to Sodbury, Maurice 
joined him, and he is said to have taken to Bristol 20,000 men, 
but only eight guns. 

It was Sunday afternoon, the 23rd of July, when, leaving his 
forces at Westbury College, he passed with his guards and 
Colonel Washington’s dragoons over Durdham Down, to Clifton 
Church. This stood where the present Church stands, on Clifton 
Hill, above Goldney’s House, within musket-shot of Brandon 
Hill Fort (two houses and a deep hollow, now Berkeley 
Place, lying between), and so it was suited for reconnoitring. 
While he was there ‘the enemy’s fort made two or 
three cannon-shot at them, but hurt nobody.” As the place 
was of “‘hopeful advantage,”’ Rupert told Washington to guard 
it, and returned. Of the eight guns, two were sent to the 
colonel to keep the men in Brandon Hill and Water Forts 
‘from burning the two unlucky houses: this, however, 
they tried to do. That evening, Maurice re-crossed the Avon 
to his quarters, and at night twenty troopers, who made a 
sally out of the city, were beaten back. | 

On Monday, Rupert on the north and Hertford on the south 
of Bristol marched their armies, with very large fronts, in 
battalion, that the forts might see them; and then the Prince 
summoned Fiennes to surrender. When as yet he would not, 
Colonel Bellasis’s tertia was sent partly against the little 
battery, which I will call ‘Jones’s,” on 8. Michael’s Hill, to 
seize the houses and line the hedges there, partly to lie under 
the north side of the hill, and to cover the Royalist battery, 
which was rising to play upon Windmill Fort. Rupert’s tertia 
was lodged under Prior’s Hill, to countenance the works made 
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against it. These were behind a hedge and by a stone stile, 
on an high ground. The third tertia, that under Colonel Went- 
worth, relieved Washington at Clifton Church, and planted a 
battery below it, facing Brandon Hill. At the bottom of this 
lay 200 cavaliers, in the hollow, by Jacob’s Well or in Wood 
Well Lane, ‘‘bolstered by the two hills before and behind,” 
and well sheltered by ferns and bushes: some of those, perhaps, 
on which (by ancient custom under the Benedictines, and 
afterwards, when the place was granted away under Elizabeth, 
by agreement) the Bristol washer-women had dried their 
clothes. Here the royal guns did little harm, only one of the 
Puritan cannoneers ‘‘vapouring in his shirt,” at the top of 
Brandon Hill Fort, was killed there for his foolhardiness. 
From this time forward that fort and those on 8. Michael’s and 
Prior’s Hills unceasingly plied the tertias ‘with great shot, 
case-shot, prick-shot, iron drugs, slugs, or anything,” and 
the tertias were not much hurt, but ‘‘as cheerfully repaid them 
again with leaden courtesies.” Monday night passed in 
military masquerades, in making feints on Prior’s Hill Fort 
and Jones’s Battery. ‘It was a beautiful piece of danger,” 
says the Engineer-general, ‘‘to see so many fires, incessantly, 
in the dark, from the pieces on both sides, for a whole hour 
together.’”’ Bristol had now been attacked on the north in four 
places, and part of the shipping had declared for the King. The 
day before, Fitzherbert, a merchant, had gone to Rupert, at 
Clifton, and told him that some vessels in King’s Road were 
ready to surrender ; and the masters of eight ships gave them 
up to Bevan, another merchant, commissioned by Hertford to 
receive their submission. When the first Royalist guns were 
fired, five of these advanced his Majesty’s colours on the tops of 
their masts, and declared that they would so keep the channel 
for his use, that no supplies should be brought into the town 
by sea, and no rebels should get out that way. They then 
shat off more than sixty pieces, and desired to be answered by 
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a volley from the army. Other ships did the same, and one of 
“the King’s whelps”’ came in to begin to form a fleet under 
Sir John Pennington. These, indeed, were controlled during 
the siege by Water Fort, but Fiennes, in order to defend the 
works, had to draw his men out of the castle. His foot were 
1,500 (or 2,500), his dragoons 300 men (or a regiment). 

On the Tuesday, Rupert went over to the Army of the West, 
in Somersetshire, and there a council of war resolved that, at 
break of the next day, both armies should assault Bristol, the 
watch-word to be “Oxford!” and the colours green. The 
colonels of the tertias, on entering the works, were to have the 
ditches filled up, that the horse might cross, and they were to 
agree how 8. Mary Redcliff was to be possessed and main- 
tained. Meanwhile, Wentworth, seeing that his tertia was 
not doing Brandon Hill and Water Forts much harm, took it 
to Prior’s Hill. At three o’clock the battery there, and that 
against Jones’s on S. Michael’s Hill, were ready: two guns 
“tore Prior’s Hill Fort shrewdly, they answering again with 
three pieces, which still shot over us. Before night, Mr. Busy, 
our skilful cannoneer, was slain, and one of their pieces 
silenced.” About evening, Fawcett planted his mortar on 
Bellasis’s battery, and ‘‘ much tore” Jones’s Battery and Wind- 
mill Fort with grenades. Rupert, on his return, assembled 
the field-officers at Captain Hill’s (where Essex was arrested 
by Fiennes) and told them the resolution of the council of war. 

On Wednesday, the 26th of July, ‘‘with no other provisions 
fit for such a work but the courage of the assailants, both armies 
fell on.” The Cornishmen, on the Somersetshire side, ‘out of 
a military ambition to win the works first,” made a false start. 
“Their firings we saw, and their volleys we heard to our side, 
something before three in the morning,” and then Rupert had 
to give the signal for the assault from Gloucestershire. Lord 
Grandison, a young man of incorruptible virtue and justice, 
of unimpeachable picty and courage, was to try and storm 
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’ Prior’s Hill with forty men, and also (if he gained that) to 
aid Bellasis against Jones’s Battery and Windmill Fort. Then 
Grandison sent two lieutenants, each with five musketeers, 
one to begin the alarm on the right hand side of Prior’s Hill, 
between that and Jones’s Battery, one to fall upon the works 
in Stoke’s Croft. Across this they saw the end of a double 
spur, the rest of which lay on Hillgrove Street, and below it the 
rampart faced with the gate. The lieutenant, perhaps, failed 
here, for one of the Lunsfords, a lieutenant-colonel, had to 
retire with 300 men; and another body of 250, which also fell 
upon the spur, after ‘‘coming to pistol and push of pike” through 
the bars with the defenders, and flinging nine grenades into 
the work and breaking two or three rails by a petard fastened 
on the gate, had also, at the end of an hour and an half, to 
retire. Meanwhile, Grandison had remarked that the enemy’s 
line did not run close home to Prior’s Hill Fort, and that the 
way to this was not made up with palisades. He now, there- 
fore, drew his men up the hill to the fort, and they very 
cheerfully fell into the very ditch with him. And, as the 
attention of its defenders had been diverted to the right and to 
the left, he might well have overpowered them. But, for the 
assault had been premature, the scaling-ladiders were not there, 
and so cannon-balls and stones from the fort and case-shot and 
bullets from the line drove the Cavaliers out of the ditch. 
Some ran down by the line, some down the hill, and some, 
standing to their arms, kept firing gallantly. Sir Ralph 
Dutton, a colonel, leading on the pikemen, having got with a 
pike in his hand into the ditch, charged the line. His men 
fell back, but he brought them on again, and Grandison with 
them. Lunsford found in a field a ladder of the enemy’s 
and on this he got up into the fort as high as the palisades, 
but no higher. The Royalists now gave way again, and 
Grandison rallied them for the third time. Just then, some 
of the Bristolians who had climbed over into the ditch, shot 
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him in the right leg and wounded Owen, whom he put in his 
stead. And on this, for the third time, his men retreated. 
At that moment, the news of Washington’s breach, which will 
presently be described, was brought to them. Owen and 
Grandison went to Rupert’s quarters, to the surgeons, and the 
tertia went to help Bellasis. 

Bellasis had been all the morning in service as hot as 
Grandison’s. His forlorn hope (thirty musketeers, six men 
with fire-pikes—pikes wrapped round with blazing tow— 
and as many with hand grenades, all under a lieutenant), sup- 
ported on the right by his regiment and Lunsford’s, by another 
on the left, and by a fourth behind, ran to the very ditch 
before Jones’s Battery, but had to fall down the line to the 
right hand, under Windmill Fort, and take shelter by a stone 
wall. They, too, wanted fagots to fill the trench and scaling 
ladders. But now, to them also news came of Washington’s 
breach, and on this, crying ‘‘They run! they run!” the 
Royalists rushed back upon the works. Rupert followed them, 
driving up the laggards. One of the eyes of his horse was 
shot out and he dismounted and, without as much as mending 
his pace, walked on leisurely till another charger was brought 
to him. The-forlorn hope, which he then put again into the 
enemy’s works, now fell in with the rest of Bellasis’s tertia, 
and the whole of them, with Grandison’s men, marched round 
S. Michael’s Hill, to help Washington. 

For Wentworth’s tertia were the men who had the honour 
and happiness of the day: they were the first to beat 
the enemy out of his stronghold, the first to get over 
the line and make way for the rest of the army. At 
midnight, their officers made up their minds to fall upon the 
rampart between Brandon Hill and Windmill Forts. The way 
to this point, from Berkeley Square to the top of Park Row, 
though an hill of itself, yet, in respect of the Puritan forts, was 
an hollow at the foot of both the higher hills, where the top of 
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Park Street is now. There was then a stone barn, within a 
spur work, full of Roundheads. The furze and the unevenness 
of Bullock’s Park forbade the tertia to keep the order of van, 
main body and rear, and eyery man, according as his courage 
served him, fell on the rampart as he could come at it. And 
first a shower of iron slugs and pike-shot made the Royalists 
run close to the works. Afterwards, as they lay under 8. 
Michael’s Hill, Windmill Fort could not see them, and as they 
lay on the left of the barn, it sheltered them from Brandon 
Hill Fort, from which, however, it was not half a musket-shot. 
Having reached the line, they made the enemy stagger and 
recoil with hand-grenades, and, at last, he quitted the works 
and ran down Park Row. Then the Cavaliers helped one 
another over the rampart, pushed it down with their hands, 
their halberts, their partisans. Colonel Littleton, riding about 
inside the line with a fire-pike, quite cleared the place of the 
defenders, who fled with shouts of ‘‘ Wild-fire! wild-fire!” 
And now, Langrish and his horse should have charged the 
Royalists from within, and indeed, Lieutenant Rousewell, 
when he saw Langrish retreat, cried ‘‘Coward!” and with 
three or four musketeers kept the enemy at bay till he was 
fatally wounded. But before the 200 or 300 cavaliers who 
had got over the line could rank themselves in order, they 
were charged by a troop of Puritan horse. This shook them, 
but some musketeers of theirs fired from behind an hedge at 
the assailants and they drew off. By and bye, another charge 
was made by this body of cavalry, from below Windmill Fort. 
The Royalists were now in order, and (though their pikemen 
would not stand) half a dozen dragoons and other musketeers 
fired at the Puritans and then laid about them with their 
gun-stocks till they retreated. Moreover, some officers ran at 
them with fire pikes, and those neither horse nor man could 
endure. “The fire-pikes did it.” Captain Norwood, a yolunteer 
under Washington, was shot in the face with powder by the 
enemy’s captain, whom, in recompense, he promptly killed. 
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It was now four o’clock, and the line here had been taken in 
half an hour, though it was not unusually weak or ill-defended. 

But a fresh ‘‘ heap” of Cavaliers, who had just got over the 
line and were not yet in order, were charged by the horse from 
Windmill Fort; and these ran all together at full speed, with a 
party of Puritans before them, down Park Row. Here 50 or 
100 yards within the rampart, and near enough if manned by 
20 musketeers to command it, was Essex Fort,“ a strong work 
of which the Royalists did not know. It lay loftily in the 
very entrance of the suburbs and overlooked the Quay. The 
garrison suspected the Cavaliers’ running haste to be the 
courage of such as pursued the victory and were resolved to 
carry all before them, and so with as much haste they fled out 
of the fort. When Wentworth and Washington heard of this 
they at once went down between two garden walls, at the end 
of which, and before the fort, a ditch ran aslant across Park 
Row. They filled this that the horse might pass over it, and 
then (though the enemy in the city and in houses in the Row 
killed their officers and men) they held it till Bellasis came. 
Then Bellasis and Wentworth, leaving a reserve, advanced a 
little and divided their forces. 

Wentworth’s, under Washington, turned to the right into 
College Green, and manned the cathedral and the next two 
churches, 8. Augustin’s and the Mayor’s Chapel : thence they 
played upon a little work and an house in which the enemy 
had a piece of cannon and from which after awhile they beat 
him. A lieutenant was sent to the Queen’s House,“ in S. 

(15) This was not in Bullock’s Park, but most likely in S. Augustin’s 


Parish, the churchwardens of which paid for levelling and making 
good the breach. = 7 


(16) Elizabeth held her court in this, in August, 1574, of her 
suite «ag bg, Bec Red Lodge, a little farther up the hill. Both were 
then Sir Jo! oung’s, and had once been the White Friars’, In 1598 
Mr. Strangways bought them. When Lodovick Stuart, King James's 
uncle, stayed in the former in 1609, Bishop Thornborough was living 
in it. Queen Ann occupied it in 1610. In 1642 it was Sir Fernando 
oe Colston’s School recently stood there, now Colston’s Hall 
marks its site. , 
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Augustin’s Back, and from that post he annoyed the enemy, 
till a gun, turned upon him from the Quay, forced him to leave 
it. Another lieutenant, with 30 musketeers, entered an house 
(that possibly N.W. of the cathedral, in which, say 120 years 
later, an highwayman murdered a Mrs. Ruscombe, or Rus- 
borough, and her maid, having ridden in a day from Knutsford, 
in Cheshire, to do it) and thence so much harassed the 
Puritans ‘that hereabouts the fight was like scolding one 
another out of windows.’ While these were under the fire 
of Water and other forts and of the houses round the Green, 
the rest of Washington’s men were in 8. Augustin’s Back, so 
near the Quay that they might have forced the Draw-bridge 
and set the ships on fire. But Rupert would not so endanger 
the city. They were even near enough to the Puritan batteries 
in the Grove, now firing at Hertford’s and Maurice’s men in 
Redeliff Back, to have them and perhaps Redcliff Street under 
range and to lessen their power of defence. 

Bellasis meanwhile was bearing down on Frome Gate with 
horse and foot. The enemy sallied out upon them: Captain 
Nevill charged them from Church Lane at the point where 
Park Row joins Griffin Lane. It was now an hour since they 
entered, and he had but 20 men; had he had twice as many 
(he said) he could have beaten them out. The Puritans also 
fired from the windows: Bellasis was slightly wounded in the 
head by his own sword struck back upon him by a bullet, and 
one of the Lunsfords fell on Christmas Steps (afterwards for 
a time called Lunsford’s Stairs), shot through the heart. 

Lunsford, (the three brave brothers, Harry, Herbert, and 
Thomas, are confounded like so many mythical heroes), was to 
the Puritans a Giles of Retz, a Blue Beard, a Buonaparte. 
Carlyle describes one of them, a truculent, one-eyed man, 
drawing his sword on some noisy apprentice boys, petitioning 
in Westminster Hall, and them answering him in a loud and 
hideous manner, and Lilburn, the crazed fanatic, trying to stab 
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him for meaning to cut the Puritan lords’ throats. But 
frightened peasant-women feared that each of the three (they 
all fell at Bristol) would eat their babies, and children ran from 
them as from Bloody Bones. This dread of the imaginary 
cannibals is a jest in Cavalier song and comedy. Saturn is the 
Lunsford of the deities: Lunsford’s very picture dines on 
child-steaks, his dog eats the dreadful leavings, and in his 
pocket when he falls at Bristol a child’s arm is found. It is 
reassuring to hear from Lord Clarendon that Harry at least 
was “an officer of extraordinary sobriety, industry, and 
courage.” 

The fight, to return, was hard, and the men were tired, 
when fresh horse arrived, and the Puritans were beaten through 
Frome Gate, and the Royalists could now safely bring their 
cannon and petards to bear upon it. 

All the time Rupert had been riding up and down, present 
where he was wanted, directing, encouraging, rallying: but 
for him, the assault must have failed at many points. When 
Washington was nearing Frome Gate, and Bellasis occupying 
College Green and 8S. Augustin’s Back, the Prince at the top 
of Park Row received messengers and gave orders. His troop 
lay in a meadow within shot of Windmill and Brandon Hill 
Forts, but unharmed by them, for the gunners knew that all 
was now over, and feared lest, if they continued firing, they 
should get the conditions of peace made harder. 

I know nothing of any attack made on the east of Bristol, 
but let us cross into Somersetshire and see what Maurice and 
Hertford did from three to ten o’clock that morning. 

Their foot, like Rupert’s, had been divided into three tertias. 
The ist, under Buck, ‘a modest and a stout commander, and 
of good experience in war,” was made up of that colonel’s 
regiment, of Hertford’s and of Maurice’s. The 2nd (Lord 
Mohun’s men, Trevanion’s and Sir Nicholas Slanning’s) was 
under the last-named. Basset commanded the 3rd, composed of 
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Godolphin’s and the late Sir Bevil Grenville’s. And this 
(which ‘the Cornish would have styled the Cornish Army”’) 
on Monday, the 24th of July, had advanced over Keynsham 
Bridge to the south and west of Bristol. A forlorn hope of their 
musketeers beat in the Puritans sallying out of Temple Gate, 
and seized Pile Hill. There upon the highway they put up a 
battery, and afterwards cut some gaps in the hedges, planted 
Buck’s and Slanning’s tertias behind Pile Hill, and Basset’s in 
Bedminster, and gave several alarms to the town at Temple and 
Redeliff Gates. On Tuesday, as we saw, Rupert held a council 
of war with them, and they made ready for the assault, 
alarming and cannonading, and being cannonaded and alarmed, 
and skirmishing with the musketeers in the hedges. 

It was now early on Wednesday morning. Slanning with 
five field officers and 500 men (‘‘too great a number of such 
officers to conduct so small a party, if there had not been an 
immoderate disdain of danger and appetite of glory”) were 
to fall on first near Temple Gate; Buck to attack Tower 
Harratz ; Basset to attack Redcliff Gate: Maurice was to lie 
in reserve on Pile Hill. They began by trying to drive carts 
into the ditch, to pass over upon, but it was too deep. The 
fagots and ladders, through haste or by mistake, had here also 
been left behind. But the three tertias ‘‘fell on together with 
that courage and resolution which nothing but death could 
control.” Slanning’s got into the ditch, and so nearly filled it 
that some mounted the wall. But the prodigious disadvantage of 
the ground and the full defence made within (though Wash- 
ington’s men from the Back weakened its force) made them 
in half an hour yield to the stones and bullets, and maintain a 
skirmish from the hedges. Buck, who got upon Port Wall, was 
knocked down with an halbert and perished in the ditch. 
Slanning and Trevanion, the life and soul of the Cornish, wise 
and brave and courteous men, Royalists by conviction, “ were 
both hurt almost in the same minute and in the same place,” 
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but, unhappily, ‘for they were both young, neither of them 
above eight and twenty, and of entire friendship to one another,” 
one died three weeks after the other. At ten o’clock Rupert 
sent across for 1,000 men. Maurice, who like him had been 
encouraging the whole of the attack, sent 200 soldiers and 
took 500 more ; but by the time these arrived the enemy were 
all east of the Frome. 

Rupert then thought of employing Maurice’s men on 
Brandon Hill, whither he had despatched 100 men, and the 
‘“fireworker” with his petard for the fort-gate. That gained, 
he thought he should command the city. More practically, he 
ordered Washington to cross the Frome—the tide was out— 
and to move up to the ground on which now stands Clare 
Street, towards S. Leonard’s Gate. Indeed the Cavaliers were 
much cast down to see so little got with so great a loss: 
Frome Gate and the Draw-bridge were entrances into the town 
more difficult than they had yet passed, and there the horse 
could be of no use to them: the mud in the river was deep and 
a wall on the city-side rose 8 or 9 feet above it; the hill beyond 
was slippery and barricaded. 

But, ‘‘to the exceeding comfort” of all, Fiennes asked for a 
parley. What had he been doing ? 

On hearing of Washington’s breach, he had (he said) made 
all haste to Essex Fort : half a mile, however, of the line had 
been taken, and his troopers were beaten back upon him. In 
all he had from 1,000 to 1,400 men: unable to rally 200 of 
these, he had commanded those who still manned the lines to 
leave them on pain of death, and gathered them from two 
miles of rampart into Wine Street. Drawn back thus, they 
stood there idle in the Market-place, idle and disheartened : 
half left their posts and colours, some for bed, some for the 
ale-house, till only 100 mustered in the Grove. Should they 
go down into the castle and fire Bristol behind them ? no, the 
castle could not have held 300 horse with infantry and town’s 
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people, nor have held out at all for three days: they had but 50 
barrels of powder, no ‘‘ match,” no hope of relief. At eleven 
o’clock they had sallied and in fact made the Royalists cry 
“Quarter!” but they had only 200 men and these weary 
from the lines, not fresh from the castle, and so the sally 
was a brilliant farce, not to be re-enacted. One passage of 
Puritan bravery indeed there was, not unworthy of Orleans, 
in 1429, or of Lyme, in 1644, or of Saragossa, in 1809: 
the women of the city were so bold that they said they would 
go with their children in their hands up to the cannons’ mouths 
and ‘‘ dead the bullets” if their soldiers feared them, rather 
than have Bristol taken ; that they cheered the hearts of the 
gunners, working with more than the spirit of their London 
sisters in the very face of the enemy, and blocking up Frome 
Gate against Bellasis with earth and wool-sacks. But now 
Washington’s men were about to wade the Frome. Fiennes 
was not more eager than Rupert to save blood and the town. 
“At Brimingham town, the residence of a famed lecturer,” 
the Easter before, the Prince had been less merciful: there 
resistance had been punished with the extremity of: war. 
But here he agreed to cease firimg for two hours. 
Langrish and another were sent out as hostages, and Rupert 
and his officers met them at a garden-house by Essex Fort. 
In the evening a treaty was made (it may be seen in the 
Council Chamber) favourable to the city, but pinching as 
hard as might be on the soldiers. 

At seven o’clock next morning‘? Fiennes, with the garrison, 
(all but 1,000 who chose to serve the King) and some citizens 
opened the gates and marched out. Rupert had not looked for 
them till nine, and the convoy which they were to have had 
was not ready. As his advanced guard pushed down Stripes 
Street from 8. Michael’s to Frome Gate, some Puritans in an 

(17) £9 4s, Gd. was paid for the provisions sent from Bristol to 

Washington, at Clifton, during this day. 
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ale-house, ‘‘ The Ship,” fired and shot one of them : his comrades 
put them all to the sword. Then, in the face of the 
articles, some of the garrison carried out their pistols and 
colours, and spoiled their muskets, swords and pikes. In 
return, and also in wantonness, they and the citizens were 
plundered not only by stragglers and sharks, by Royalist 
prisoners and town’s men, but by Rupert’s and Maurice’s soldiers, 
those especially whom the Roundheads had lately maltreated 
at Reading. The Princes did not sit on their horses triumphing 
over these disorders. Bound by honour and conscience to 
Fiennes, though they blamed his haste, they apologized to him, 
they rode among the plunderers and let them feel how sharp 
their swords were. Still Clarendon sets down the Royalists’ 
outrage on the people on the Bridge and elsewhere among 
‘those swervings from justice and right” practised and 
justified against rebels, which he wishes he could excuse. 

Charles returned thanks at Oxford for the taking of Bristol, 
and indeed it ‘‘ was a full tide of prosperity to him.” He had 
now access to the Severn, to Wales, to the West, to Ireland 
and to foreign lands. He had also 22 ships in King’s Road, 
4 laden with ammunition, 1,700 barrels of powder, ball in 
proportion, 60 brass cannons and small arms besides. In the 
ships and the castle lay £100,000 in money, with plate and 
the best sort of all commodities, which those who feared the 
worst had meant to send abroad : thus the golden font given by 
Elizabeth to Sir John Harrington at his christening had just 
been placed with other treasures in Bristol. And £1,400 was 
paid by the city on condition of not being plundered. 

To Fiennes his defeat was disastrous. In December Prynne 
and Walker brought him to trial by court martial at 8. Alban’s, 
perhaps because he was opposed to Waller, ‘the great Diana 
of the people.” He was charged with misconduct as to 
Essex, Yeomans and Boucher, and also, as to the siege, with 
cowardice; and he was sentenced to be beheaded. Lord 
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Essex, however, pardoned him, and he became a leading 
man. Opinions conflicted as to the justice of his fate, and the 
effect of his disgrace on people’s minds was as various as it 
was strong. The Bristol women called him “ coward ”; 
Lady Saye and Sele would not believe that he had surrendered 
such a place, having boasted (like 8. Peter, as Prynne said) 
that he would lay his bones therein ; some Royalists said they 
had to thank him for their success, and he had provisions, 
“Bristol milk” or sherry, other wine, and (as at Windmill 
Fort) good water. Still Essex pardoned and Cromwell 
employed him, de Gomme and Rupert, scientific and hostile 
witnesses, were clear that he could not help himself, and the 
place does not seem to have been defensible: In pleading 
his cause he begged that he might not, after all his services, 
“be east behind the door like a dish-clout.” 

The King, having made an appeal to his subjects after the 
fall of Bristol, found that Rupert, Maurice, Hertford and 
Hopton were bristling with jealousies about the command of 
it. To end these he left Oxford on the 1st of August with his 
first two sons. Temple Gate was closed when he arrived, 
and the draw-bridge raised for the night. He stayed therefore 
in Pile Street, at a house afterwards called “The Palace,” on 
the ditch. Next day they went to Small Street to two aldermen. 
Charles was entertained in an house, used till lately as the office 
of The Times and Mirror, an house with handsome Tudor rooms 
and Italian mantel-pieces, and a far older cellar, near the hall 
of the ancient Mansion House. On Sunday they went to the 
cathedral. Then Rupert was made governor, and Hopton a 
baron and his lieutenant. And so Charles went to fail before 
Gloucester. 

Bristol was now in the hands of Royalist surgeons and they 
bled her freely. Rupert at the time of the siege was not 24. 
He was a foreigner in his ways of thought and life, brought up 
abroad and in a bad school, the Thirty Years’ War. Brave 
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enoughand often generous, he could be also selfishly jealous and 
quarrelsome, as you may see in Lely’s picture of him. A 
dashing cavalry officer and even more, he needed in order to 
be useful control which he would not bear, Urged by his neces- 
sities and not checked by fellow-fecling with the English, he 
formed in his soldiers an habit of ‘‘plundering’’—perhaps we 
owe the very word to him—and he was nicknamed ‘ Robber.” 
Though he was often away from Bristol and left his work to 
Hopton, Hawley and others, still he put and kept his mark on 
the city and its neighbourhood : a fortnight’s visit from him 
‘exceedingly harassed,” nay “undid” the place. Rupert 
Lane and Rupert Chambers keep his memory alive. As early 
as August, 1643, Hyde, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Ashburnham, Paymaster of the Forces, pounced on the Custom- 
house, like a brace of eagles on one careass. Hyde, assuming 
that the direction of imposts in the only port likely to benefit 
the King belonged to his office, sent to make inquiries about 
the state of trade, and found to his disgust that Ashburnham 
had the start of him. Falkland sided with Hyde, Colepepper 
with Ashburnham, and Charles had to say that. Ashburnham’s 
officiousness had been laudable but must not interfere with the 
Chancellor’s arrangements. Anyhow in two years the King 
must have had at least £10,000 from Bristol: we know that 
he had £3,400 in money, that Bristol lent Somersetshire 
£1,400, and Gloucestershire £1,000, that she further fortified 
herself between Brandon and §. Michael’s Hills and by 
making the Royal Fort, that she victualled Dungannon, and 
paid a frigate’s crew. Then she sent about 80 hundred weight 
of biscuit, at £1 an hundred weight, to Charles at Cirencester, 
and £500 in three leather bags to Henrietta at the Queen’s 
House, while the Prince of Wales, when he stayed there, was 
content (for he was not yet 15) with 30 guineas’ worth, four 
hogsheads of Canary and Gascon wine. And lest a religious — 
grievance should be wanting, Lord Percy, General of the 
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Artillery, claimed in 1643 the bells of the Bristol churches from 
the corporation : (no, they said, his Majesty had promised to let 
the city alone, and then the bells were the parishioners’—not 
theirs): and in 1644 again the King recommended a new 
bishop to the chapter, and in 1645 Ussher consecrated him. 
Hence Rupert when he was besieged found that the town’s 
people failed him, and that (though “the clubmen,” bands 
of peasants formed to resist the outrages of both armies, were 
disaffected to the Parliament) the country people came by 
thousands to aid his assailants. 

On the 5th of March, 1645, Rupert was sent to Bristol. He 
was to act for himself as occasion might require—or rather he 
was to lie in masterly inactivity, not raising more men than 
he needed nor moving westward, but saving the King and the 
Prince of Wales from running both at once the risk of capture. 
In two or three days he intercepted letters from Waller 
shewing that he meant to attack Bristol: on this, some of 
Waller’s correspondents fled and others were so much vexed 
that they gave in. Then Hopton prepared to defend the city, 
while the Self-denying Ordinance “elbowed” William the 
Conqueror out of his command. 

In June, 1645, ‘the King and the kingdom” were lost in 
the battle of Naseby Field: the Puritans set their faces to go 
to Bristol, and Rupert hurried back to defend it. In July the 
enemy sent a small fleet from Milford Haven -to blockade the 
city, and one of these took prisoners 80 Royalist horse, as they 
were crossing the Severn to the King. In July also Bath was 
surrendered to the Roundheads: in August Sherborne was 
taken and Nunney Castle ; the latter in September was burned 
to a shell. 

After taking Sherborne, Cromwell and Fairfax were drawn 
to Bristol by its importance and by the danger of leaving it in 
Rupert’s hands. The balance, indeed, trembled for a time, 
“the miseries of the people in the West and the necessities of 
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Plymouth crying for present relief,” and ‘the plague being 
sore in Bristol.” 

They were, it is true, hazarding their whole army. In the 
city 100 people were dying, pest-stricken, every week, and in 
the neighbouring villages the plague raged also. The Prince 
of Wales had fled to Barnstaple: on the 16th of August the 
corporation paid a man £1 6s. for burying the dead bodies 
about the lines. 

This disease, once so fearful and now forgotten, had been 
an abiding curse in the place. At Oxford the members of the 
university at least could take shelter in the farms around. At 
Bristol, and among people who could not so easily fly, it was 
more deadly. It had come in July, 1603, and killed in a year 
and a quarter nearly 3,000: it had necessitated a tax of 10 
per cent. and a quarantine. In 1638, the City Pest-House (a 
building, afterwards a farmhouse, standing alone in the 
Meadow, on what was then the line, and is now Newfoundland 
Street) had been found too small, and 8. Michael’s Hill was 
chosen on which to examine infected persons and to air infected 
goods. There, perhaps in Tinkard’s (Stinkard’s ?) Close, hovels 
rose for the poor wretches, such as those in which once the 
Grey Friars had nursed lepers in Lewin’s Mead, on the Frome : 
and we cannot be sure that the corpses lately dug up there are 
those of men killed in battle. At this very time, from April, 
1645, to February, 1646, there died of the plague in S. 
James’s parish 403, in the healthier parish of S. Michael’s 
180, in all 3,000, out of a large population. 

Yet Fairfax and Cromwell ‘ quartered amongst and in the 
midst of infected persons and places,” and but one man died 
of the plague. It seemed to some that infection had an anti- 
dote against its communicableness in fight and battle, and only 
killed in peace. So God ordered it (they thought) that two 
such deyourers should not at one time be entertained, nor had 
it ever been known that two contrary armies, though never so 
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near one another, were afflicted with the same contagion: the 
heat of their passion and of their souls resisted all infection. 
“Every man’s conscience and judgment,” says Sprigge, more 
rationally, ‘ being satisfied that the design was good, and most 
for the advantage of the public, and feasible in their opinion, 
they resolved to trust God what He would do with them as to 
the sickness.” 

The 21st of August was a Thursday. On that day Fairfax 
and Cromwell, having reconnoitred Bristol and left some 
men on the south side, retired to Keynsham, and there 
settled not to make a regular siege, but to block up the city. 
That night Fairfax quartered at Hanham, and the next at 
Stapleton. 

On Friday, Colonel Weldon displayed his brigade of horse 
on Pile Hill, and (though Rupert fired Bedminster, Clifton 
and some other villages, and would have fired more had he 
had time) Ireton stabled some of his 2,000 horses in Bedminster 
Church—an act of sacrilege rarer both with Puritans and with 
Royalists than most people believe. The guards on the 
Somersetshire side kept up a fire with muskets all night. 

Some horse and dragoons had advanced over the Avon to 
keep Rupert in on the north till the foot should come, and on 
the Saturday Fairfax with Montagu’s and Rainsborough’s 
brigades beleaguered the Gloucestershire lines, Brandon Hill 
and the Royal Forts doing no more than shooting a dragoon’s 
thigh off. Weldon’s people raised a battery on Knowle Hill, 
east of S. Mary Redcliff’s and between Pile Hill and Totter 
Down, a place still full of buried cannon-balls. Rupert made an 
earthwork within the draw-bridge at Temple Gate, and a battery 
on Canons’ Marsh, to back up Water Fort, and to command the 
Avon and the tields under Bedminster. A Royalist sally failed, 
and indeed (though the assailants were few and the defenders 
strong) in the half-dozen sallies which took place they did not 
kill 30 men. 
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On Sunday, 8S. Bartholomew’s Day, Rainsborough beat in 
some Cavaliers who sallied out near Prior’s Hill Fort. 

The next day a letter was intercepted in which Fairfax and 
Cromwell advised the city to surrender. But Rupert imprisoned 
some suspected persons, and showed himself in the Royal Fort 
to prevent surprise and treachery. This was most likely why 
“the good affections of the town’s men” to the Puritans, a 
report of which had been ‘‘ some inducement” to them to 
come, “did not answer expectation.” There was a certain 
rogue named Hooke, an alderman. He had been mayor and 
sate in both the Parliaments of 1640. From the Long Parlia- 
ment he had been expelled as a monopolist, and was still of 
the King’s party. But he did ‘‘something considerable” in 
order to reduce Bristol, for which Fairfax and Cromwell 
engaged that he and his estate, notwithstanding his hostility 
to the Cause, should be as free as before the war and as a 
Parliamentarian’s: and in 1650 Cromwell pleaded that engage- 
ment to prevent him from haying to compound for his property 
—the “something” being “for many reasons desired to be 
concealed.” 

On the 26th of August Rupert double-manned the line, for 
he thought that the enemy would storm. 

Meanwhile, since Sunday the 24th, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kempson, of Weldon’s regiment, had been besieging a fort at 
Portishead Point, with a body of foot, increased seemingly by 
2,000 men whom Fairfax raised in Somersetshire. He had 
been judicious and resolute, and on the Thursday he took it, 
and in it 7 guns and 200 muskets. Of the garrison, 36 went 
home, on condition of not bearing arms against the Parliament, 
and the rest had run away. The passage into King’s Road now 
lay open to the Puritan ships, five of which drove ‘* The Tenth 
Whelp,” a Royalist vessel, up the Severn. 

On Friday the Puritans fasted, ‘‘to seck God for a blessing 
upon the designs against Bristol.” They fasted: but they also 
bridged the Avon, so as to blend their forces, and at a council 
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of war (‘‘it being agreed in the first place to punish the vices 
of the army”’) they resolved to continue the siege. At noon 
the Royalists sallied out from Lawford’s Gate and startled 
the Reverend Hugh Peters, Cromwell’s secretary. 

At noon, on Monday, the Royalists made their fifth or sixth 
sally, Rupert dashing out with 1,000 horse and 600 foot very 
fiercely. Fairfax also bestirred himself, and (for the case was 
now desperate) set the soldiers to make fagots. 

The next day the Puritans resolved to storm. Two days 
later, Sir John Seymour brought 2,000 countrymen, who (to 
make sure of them, and to taunt the Royalists) were kept in 
the front, the rain at length ceased, the guns on Montpelier, 
the Puritan head-quarters, played against Prior’s Hill, and 
Rupert was summoned to surrender. 

At first the trumpeter was somewhat loth to carry the 
summons: Rupert was sworn (the man said) to hang any one 
who did. But, thinking that his side would retaliate on their © 
prisoners of quality, he at last carriedit. The Prince looked at 
it, and cried ‘‘God damn me! it’s a summons!” then he called 
for acup of sack, sat down and read the letter, and, detaining 
the trumpeter for a day, asked leave to send it to the King. 
Fairfax, however, now that everything was ready for the storm, 
would have no delay, and told Rupert to make up his mind 
for himself. Accordingly, on the Sunday, the governor, 
advised by his council, sent in 17 propositions (so as to get a 
chance of strengthening the works and of hearing from his 
uncle): these Fairfax answered by naming Ireton, Fleetwood 
and Pickering, as his commissioners to treat with Bristol, the 
treaty to be made by nine that night. Rupert now demanded 
that Fairfax should state his objections to the 17 propositions 
in writing, and Fairfax (instead of storming at two on Monday 
morning) sent himself from Stapleton 20 propositions. Rupert, 
unsatisfied, demanded that all the forts (but the castle) and all 
the line should be demolished: on that condition he too would 
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name commissioners. But Fairfax stood his ground, and did 
not answer Rupert’s next message. 

Meanwhile he and Cromwell were giving the last touches to 
their work. On the 6th he had dined in the fields near 8. Mary 
Redcliff’s and reconnoitred the Royalists’ Somersetshire line. 
Ireton with two regiments of horse guarded the sallyport 
(Temple Gate or Redcliff Gate) at the bottom of Pile Hill, 
and the soldiers were not, by saluting the general, to draw 
down on him the enemy’s fire. Next, he had imspected and 
readjusted his own cannon, particularly ‘‘a great twisted 
piece.” Afterwards, having gone round into Gloucestershire, 
he had been so close to the Royal Fort as to be within pistol- 
shot of the Little Fort (Colston’s or Jones’s?) hard by. 
But Cromwell had seen to the horse, which did good service. 

All things therefore had for days been ready: ‘‘ there had 
seldom been the like cheerfulness to any work” of the kind 
after it had once been resolved upon; ‘the soldiers had their 
fagots on their backs and leapt for joy that they might go 
on.” And at midnight on Tuesday, the 9th of September, 
Fairfax was in the field, drawing out his men. 

The hour was one, on Wednesday morning, an early hour so 
as to surprise the enemy: and the signal was the firing of 
straw and discharging at Prior’s Hill Fort four guns from 
Montpelier. On that hill, still green and pleasant, once called 
Aseliga or Ashley, and given by Earl Robert of Gloucester to 
8. James’s Priory (1129), stood a farmhouse, from which 
Fairfax was to watch the storm, and in which helmets and 
halberts have since been found. 

Montagu and Pickering, who had all along been stationed 
between Lawford’s Gate and the Avon, at once rushed at the 
line and went through the gate: there they took 22 guns, 7 
from the gate itself, and many prisoners. Then they bridged 
the ditch, there seven or eight feet wide and four or five deep ; 
over the bridge Desborough led the horse, and, supported by 
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this, the infantry forced the great gate of the castle, in Castle 
Street, and left 100 men to hold it. And here they seem to 
have broken their rule, made to avoid confusion, that when 
once they had taken the line and the forts upon it, they should 
not advance farther till day. 

Sir Hardress Waller and Jackson, lieutenant-colonel of 
Fairfax’s regiment, with no less firmness, entered upon the 
line between Lawford’s Gate and the Avon, where the 
ditch was narrow and the line decayed, and at once joined 
Montagu. 

The works from the Frome to Stoke’s Croft, opposite which 
Skippon and Birch had long been posted, fell to them : they 
entered with very good resolution, seized the enemy’s guns, 
and turned them upon him. 

Hitherto, while the Puritans were storming the line, their 
watchword had been ‘David!’ After they entered, it was 
changed to ‘‘The Lord of Hosts!” 

Meanwhile, Hammond, with part of Pride’s (or Berkeley’s) 
regiment, and Rainsborough, attempted Prior’s Hill Fort and 
Hillgrove Street. Hammond followed Skippon through Stoke’s 
Croft: Rainsborough had a harder task; for the fort held out 
for two hours after the line was taken, for three hours in all. 
Those two hours, four of its thirteen guns played fiercely on 
Rainsborough with round-shot and case-shot, and he as fiercely 
returned their fire through the port-holes, till his ladders came. 
Even then there was great despair of carrying the place, it 
was so high: a ladder of 30 rounds hardly reached the top, 
and some who climbed it were beatendown. But the Puritans 
returned to the assault: they crept in at the port-holes, and 
clambered over the walls. Bowen, a lieutenant-colonel, and 
others, stood upon the palisades, and were two hours “at 
push of pike,” but could not enter. Now, however, Hammond 
came up Hillgrove Street on the inside of the fort, and attacked 
it on it’s weak point. Here a brother of Ireton’s, leading a 
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forlorn hope, interposed his body of horse between the enemy’s 
and Hammond, and received a shot with two pistol bullets, 
which broke his arm. But by means of this interposition 
‘they did storm the fort on that part which was inward,” and 
Lagoe, a captain of Hammond’s, seized the royal standard. 
Then the Cavaliers ran below, and hid in the rooms inside: but 
they had resisted stubbornly and refused quarter, and so 
Price, the commander, and almost all the men in the fort were 
immediately put to the sword: only Rainsborough and 
Hammond saved a few. The Royalist horse then retired to 
8. Michael’s Hill. 

And now the Puritans held the whole line, a full mile, from 
Prior’s Hill to the castle and to the Avon. By day they could 
not have taken the fort, so well was it covered by the castle 
and by the Royal and Colston’s Forts. Nor without the fort 
would the line from Stoke’s Croft to Lawford’s Gate have done 
them much good : ‘neither horse nor foot could have stood in 
all that way in any manner of security.” As this place was 
the most difficult to take, so its capture cost most loss, and 
brought in most honour. Honour to the horse especially, who 
kept the Royalist troopers from the Puritan infantry, and to 
Bethell, who first entered the line and behaved very gallantly. 

On Prior’s Hill during this siege two things happened, 
which all the cannonading did not force men to forget. 

Conduit Close and the other fields which lay upon it had 
passed out of the Black Monks’ hands and into those of a young 
man named Pugsley, who held a command under Rupert. A 
shot, from the redoubt at Fairfax’s quarters on Montpelier, 
killed him, and he fell in a ditch on his own land, towards 
Hillgrove Street. After the surrender of Bristol they buried 
him with the honours due to a soldier, on the spot where he 
died. But his wife, whom he had lately married, remained in 
widowhood to her death, in 1700, though she was only five 
and twenty when she lost him. Then, at her own wish, she 
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was carried, coffinless, but in her wedding-sheet and clothes, 
two girls strewing herbs and a fiddler playing before her, 
the bells of 8. Nicholas’s ringing as she was borne under the 
gate, to the place on Prior’s Hill where the Nine Elms grew, 
and there she too was buried in the presence of 10,000 people. 
Her fidelity, I suppose it was singular, and perhaps the doles, 
which with the mistaken kindness then still in fashion she had 
bequeathed, led the town’s men to give her name to the fields 
and to a well which was there, and the Bristol children long 
played near the grave. 

The other thing we know from the general’s pious chaplain. 
God, he says, to shew the watchfulness of His Providence over 
Fairfax and Cromwell, brought them into some danger and 
delivered them out of the same graciously, during the time of 
the parley with Rupert, which I will mention by and bye. 
While they were both sitting on the top of Prior’s Hill Fort, 
a piece of ordnance was shot thither from the castle, and the 
bullet grazed upon the fort within two hands’ breadth of them, 
but did them no hurt at all. 

The success elsewhere did not answer to that on the east. 
The rest of Pride’s (or Berkeley’s) regiment, 200 men, were 
sent to alarm the Royal Fort, and afterwards marched round 
Brandon Hill to the Avon, to join a body of sailors. With 
these they rowed up to Water Fort and there took prisoners a 
little garrison of Welshmen, raw recruits whom Rupert could 
never keep from getting over the lines and running away. 
But the tide failed, and Brandon Hill Fort and the battery on 
Canons’ Marsh no doubt annoyed them, and so they and the 
sailors helped to storm other parts of the line. The ships in 
King’s Road were of no direct advantage. Brandon Hill Fort 
is said not to have been able to make any long resistance, but 
it seems like Colston’s Fort to have been left manned, even 
when the Royalists were drawn from the Royal Fort into the 
city, and to have surrendered. Nor do the enemy appear to 
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haye used the hollow between it and S. Michael’s Hill: 
perhaps the top of Park Row was now too well made up, 
certainly in the Royal Fort there were large numbers of 
Royalists, though not water enough for them. The Puritans, 
however, had a regiment of cavalry and another of infantry 
outside the Royal Fort: but they did not attack it, only kept it 
in alarm, and rode up and down its broad shallow ditch. Their 
chief aim was to prevent Rupert from leading out his troopers 
and escaping into Wales: and such was that of other bodies of 
their horse on Durdham and Clifton Downs. But it was on 
the Somersetshire side, from Tower Harratz to Redcliff Back, 
that the besiegers were thoroughly worsted. Weldon, indeed, 
andthe other colonels, and the officers and soldiers, horse ang 
foot, ‘testified as much resolution as could be expected,” and 
did “‘ what could well be looked for from men of honour,’ but 
the walls were surprisingly high and the ladders too short, and 
they were repulsed with the loss of 100 men. 

It was now nine o'clock, from four to five hours since Prior’s 
Hill Fort had been taken. In Temple and 8. Thomas’s the 
Royalists were safe, on the northern hills they were sluggish 
and embarrassed, in the city Montagu and Pickering, Waller, 
Rainsborough and Hammond were pressing on them from the 
north and east. They had fired the town in three places, and 
the Puritans could not put out the fire. This ‘‘ begat a great 
trouble” in Fairfax and them all, “ fearing to see so famous a 
city burnt before” their faces. As they viewed the sad 
spectacle a message came to them from Rupert. Fairfax on 
condition that the flames should be quenched consented to 
negotiate, and at seven in the evening a treaty was signed. 

All who chose were to leave the place with colours, drums, 
pikes and baggage—the officers and other gentlemen, and their 
servants, with horses and arms; the soldiers with their swords : 
Rupert was to have 250 more horses, and 1,000 muskets for 
his troops with which to guard themselves against ‘the 
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clubmen”’: these he was to have returned, and indeed “ so 
many as kept their arms restored them again, but, the greatest 
part of them in their march running away, many of the arms 
were lost.””. Then the sick and wounded were to be cured and 
sent to the King. And all were to havea convoy. In return 
the place was to be given up by one o’clock the next day, 
and the Puritan prisoners were to be set free. 

The next day, then, Thursday, at two in the afternoon, eight 
noblemen, many ladies, clergymen and gentlemen, 500 horse, 
and 400 foot, went out of Bristol, to Oxford. Rupert went 
with them. ‘A great appearance there was of the country,” 
of the poor peasant wretches on whom he and his men had lived, 
‘to see the marching away of the Prince, and extremely cried 
they out against the Prince, ‘Give him no quarter! give him 
no quarter !’ ” 

He left behind him 140 mounted cannon, 3,000 muskets or 
s0, with shot and ammunition. The Royal Fort had food for 
150 men for 320 days, the castle half as much. The garrison 
had been 2,500 foot, and 1,000 horse, besides the train-bands on 
whom he could not rely, and from 1,000 to 1,500 worthless 
auxiliaries: Rupert, however, said that his force was smaller. 

The Puritans lost 200 lives, but several officers and many 
men were wounded. 

Now when Charles received ‘‘ the terrible information of the 
surrender of Bristol,” so little expected as to be beyond belief, 
he wrote to Rupert, upbraiding him and telling him to leave 
England. But the Prince, with natural pertinacity, shewed 
that, though the garrison (the men at Nunney Castle, Portis- 
head Point, and other places included) had been 3,600 strong, 
still the effective ‘‘ presidiary soldiers” were but 500 or 600: 
that famine and the plague had melted down the train-bands 
and auxiliaries to 800: that the sailors had run away even to 
the enemy: that the commissioners in charge of the city and 
other great people had, by departing, disheartened his men. 
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At first (he said) he had 2,800 at Bristol, but after Fairfax 
came he could never bring 1,500 to the lines (on the Ist of 
September he had sallied with 1,600), nor keep the recruits 
from deserting : he had told the Bristolians to lay in food for 
six months, but 1,500 out of 2,500 families were too poor to 
feed themselves. Charles, on hearing this and the state of 
the line, and wearied because of his nephew’s perpetual coming, 
acquitted him of cowardice and treachery, but maintained 
that on the chance of relief (a very slight chance, as it 
happened) he might have kept his promise of holding the 
Royal Fort and the castle for a longer period. 

Bristol had now changed hands for the second time. Fleet- 
wood was made governor of the city, and Skippon of the 
castle. As elsewhere, Episcopacy was overthrown, and the 
constitution adapted to the reformed constitution of the country. 
But the citizens were heard with attention by the Parliament 
when they petitioned for the “reconstruction” of society and 
for a reform of the law. The fortifications, which the Parlia- 
ment maintained there, were paid for by those for whose sake 
they were maintained. In December, 1645, the County of 
Gloucester was assessed at £800 a month for that purpose ; 
im 1648, in May and June, the Parliament voted more than 
£17,000 for the same, and in January, 1650, £1,000 for the 
Great Fort. In July, 1647, the Parliament ordered that the 
castle should be kept up, the keys to be in the hands of the 
city as before. On the 28th of December, 1654, the Protector 
authorized the corporation to demolish it, and then every 
householder was ordered to assist personally, or by a substitute, 
at its demolition, or to pay a fine of a shilling a week till the 
work was done: soon after, all the inhabitants of it were 
forgiven their arrears of rent. At the same time, the 
Protector directed the demolition of the Great Fort to be 
deferred, and the troops from the castle sent there: the 
demolition of the latter was ordered again in July, 1655, but 
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not completed in February, 1656. Other castles and fortifi- 
cations were dismantled about the same time. 

One change of custom which meant a good took place 
under the Puritans. In July, 1649, Cromwell, on the way 
to his Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, visited Bristol, and stayed 
there a week without costing it anything. In 1651, when he 
was Lord High Steward, he had a present of a pipe of Canary 
and half a tun of Gascon wine, and a yearly salary of £5. 
Other distinguished visitors and officers had been less modest. 


A word of comparison between the two sieges. 

In each the officers in command of the assault (Rupert, 
Maurice and Hertford, Fairfax and Cromwell) did their duty 
—Cromwell was very great at sieges—but they did not, 
could not, come very prominently forward. In each the 
governor (Fiennes and Rupert) was unfortunate, but misplaced 
and unequal to the moral responsibility of his situation 
rather than a coward or an incapable: both had to main- 
tain, with comparatively few men, five miles of line, enclosing 
so great a city, that they dared not risk its destruction: Fiennes 
was and Rupert was not supported by the Bristolians and their 
neighbourhood: each might have paid dearly for his surrender, 
Rupert by losing his honour, Fiennes by losing his life also. 

The storm on the north side succeeded at the top of Park 
Row, in 1643, at Prior’s Hill Fort, in 1645. But only in 1645 
was the rampart from Hillgrove Street to the Avon taken, and 
the city entered on the east. In neither case did the ships get 
up the Avon, though in each the assailants soon secured King’s 
Road : nor did the storm on the south side succeed in either, 
though had they mined there they might not have failed. 

I need not say that they who study in the history of Bristol 
the history of the Civil War must not attach undue importance 
to that city, must not forget that, though its capture was a 
great gain to Charles and its loss an heavy blow, he was also 
very unhappy in being unable to take Gloucester. 
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